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HRIST established a Church or Kingdom which 

should be one in a twofold sense. It should be one 
numerically—not a plurality of separate and independent 
bodies, bearing perhaps the same name, sharing to some 
extent the same beliefs, living under a like form of gov- 
ernment. However they may call themselves, whatever 
beliefs and religious observances they may have in com- 
mon, how like soever their forms of government may be, 
there cannot be several Churches of which Christ is head, 
which may claim Him as their founder. And it must be 
one organically—not an aggregate of disjointed or con- 
flicting parts: its members must be all bound together by 
a teaching and governing authority which can give, and 
does give, unity of faith, of worship, and of direction. 
The Church of Christ must realize St. Paul’s metaphor 
of the one mystical body, which has Christ as Head, and 
of which all true believers are members. 

It must also, while one, be Catholic or universal. No 
founder of an earthly empire has ever striven or hoped 
to make it universal. He knows that the further he ex- 
tends his boundaries the less the likelihood of internal 
cohesion; that, in proportion to the multitude of peoples 
and territories which he may have conquered, will be the 
certainty of disintegration, when he himself has passed 
away. Christ, and Christ alone, designed an empire 
which should be one and world-wide; and, because He is 
not as other builders, and His empire is not an earthly 
empire. He has succeeded in realizing His design. 

“To what shall we liken the Kingdom of heaven? or 
to what parable shall we compare it?” He asks the multi- 
tude in a message we have already quoted. 

The Kingdom of heaven, He answers, is like to a grain 6f 
mustard seed which a man took and sowed in his field: which is 
indeed the least of all seeds, but when it is grown up it is greater 
than all herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air 
come and dwell in the branches thereof. And, again: Another 
parable He proposed to them, saying the Kingdom of heaven is 
likened to a man that sowed good seed in his field; but while 
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men were asleep his enemy came and oversowed cockle among 
the wheat, and went his way.... And His disciples came to 
Him saying: Expound to us the parable of the cockle of the 
field. Who made answer and said to them: He that soweth the 
good seed is the Son of man. And the field is the world. And 
the good seed are the children of the Kingdom, and the cockle 
are the children of the wicked one. This gospel of the Kingdom, 
He declares to the Apostles, shall be preached to the whole world, 
for a testimony to all nations. 


And of Mary, who anointed Him at Bethany, in the 
house of Simon the leper, He says to them: “Amen I say 
to you, wheresoever this gospel of the Kingdom shall be 
preached in the whole world, that also which she hath done 
shall be told for a memory of her.” To the Centurion’s 
profession of faith: “Say only the word and my servant 
shall be healed.” He replies: “Amen I say to you... 
that many shall come from the east and from the west, and 
shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the 
Kingdom of heaven.” He foretells that “repentance and 
remission of sins shall be preached in His name unto all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” He says to the 
Apostles: “You shall receive the power of the Holy Ghost 
coming upon you, and you shall be witnesses unto Me in 
Jerusalem and all Judea and Samaria, and even to the 
uttermost parts of the earth;” and He lays upon them the 
command, before His Ascension into heaven: “Go ye, 
therefore, into the whole world and preach the Gospel unto 
every creature;” “baptizing them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” 

It is clear from such language of Our Lord that He 
had no thought of setting boundaries to His Kingdom. 
He intended and He promised that it should be world- 
wide. It should be spread far beyond the limits of Judea, 
far beyond the confines of the Roman Empire, to the utter- 
most places and peoples of the earth. Miracle entered 
largely into the foundation of “the Kingdom.” It was based 
on the Incarnation, appealed to the multitudes by the won- 
ders which Our Lord and His Apostles wrought, was at- 
tested by the Resurrection. And its birth and growth were 
a moral miracle: on the first Pentecost, after a short dis- 
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course from Peter, “they that received his word were 
baptized, and there were added in that day about three 
thousand souls.” Some little time later, when he had 
healed the lame man at the temple gate, and had again ad- 
dressed the people, “many of them who had heard the 
word believed, and the number of the men came to be 
about five thousand.” And so it increased, in face of all 
opposition and persecution, until at the close of the second 
century Tertullian could write with something perhaps of 
triumphant exaggeration: “We are only of yesterday and 
we have already over-run all places which were yours— 
your cities, islands, fortresses, towns, market places, the 
very camps, tribes, companies, palace, senate, forum. We 
leave you only the temples of your gods.” The progress. 
the continued existence of the Church was a miracle in 
those days. And yet the Kingdom was to be established 
and to expand by very human means as well. The 
Apostles were laboriously trained by Christ for their ap- 
pointed mission, during the three years of His public 
ministry. They were sent out “with nothing for the way 
—no scrip, no bread, nor money in their purse.” They 
had to journey as best they might from place to place, to 
depend on alms or to labor with their hands, to suffer ship- 
wreck, stripes, imprisonment, even death. They lived in 
an atmosphere of miracle; they would seem to have had 
the habitual power of working miracles ; and when miracles 
appear most necessary or most useful for the success of 
their ministry, no miracles are wrought. 

Had Christ so willed, His Kingdom might have been 
everywhere established, during His own brief public life. 
He might have enabled His Apostles to plant it everywhere 
triumphantly, at the very outset of their missionary labors. 
He chose that, like the mustard seed to which He had com- 
pared it, it should grow from small beginnings, grow 
gradually, and in dependence on natural causes which 
might hinder or hasten its expansion; while it was shortly 
to attain a greatness that would arrest the attention of the 
world and would prove its origin to be Divine. The 
Apostles were not habitually borne by angels to the thea- 
ters of their preaching, still less to “the uttermost parts of 
the earth.” We know that on the first Pentecost they 
“spoke with divers tongues,” so that “out of every nation 
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under heaven . . . every man heard them speak in his 
own tongue; but there is no other mention in the New 
Testament of such a gift bestowed upon them. They 
were to spread the Gospel by their zeal and toil and reso- 
lution. They were to avail themselves of all human means 
to reach to every quarter of the globe. “To the Greeks 
and to the Barbarians, to the wise and to the unwise I am 
a debtor,” St. Paul tells the Romans. But physical ob- 
stacles, narrow conceptions of “the world” in the earlier 
ages of Christianity, difficulties of communication, the 
cruelty of persecutors, prevented the immediate diffusion 
of the Kingdom among all the peoples of the earth. 

It took root at once among both Jews and Gentiles. In 
Palestine proper, wherever Jewish colonies had been 
planted, throughout the whole Empire of Rome, flourish- 
ing local Churches were established. They existed, too, 
as we have already said, beyond the limits of the Empire; 
and again Tertullian writes: “The Parthians, Medes, and 
Elamites, dwellers in Mesopotamia, Armenia, Phrygia 
and Cappadocia, inhabitants of Pontus, Asia, Pamphilia. 
Egypt, and Africa, beyond the Cyrene, Romans, all the 
provinces of Spain, the nations of Gaul, the Britons un- 
conquered by Rome, the Decians, Germans, swarms of 
Scythians—all are subject to Christ.” There were other 
nations in Tertullian’s day of whom he makes no mention, 
of whom assuredly he had never heard. Whole continents 
were still undiscovered—as we phrase it. No preacher 
of the Gospel had ever reached them, had ever suspected 
their existence: centuries still separated them from any 
knowledge of “the Kingdom.” But it was already Cath- 
olic or Universal: universal in the mind and intention of 
its Founder; universal in the widespread and conspicuous 
diffusion which it had already achieved. 

For Catholic or Universal is not to be understood in 
strict literalness of meaning. The Church will never em- 
brace the whole family of mankind: its members were few 
in the beginnng; and “the Son of Man, when He cometh 
shall He find, think you, faith on earth?” Besides, men 
may reject the Gospel, as they may reject any other of 
God’s proffered gifts. Whole nations may reject it. 
Vast territories are sunk today in heresy or paganism, 
which once were among the fairest provinces of the 
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Church: others may follow their example. But the 
Church will remain Catholic or Universal, in the Gospel 
meaning of the words. Not that those words themselves 
are to be found in the New Testament writings. They 
have been inserted in the Creeds to express the world- 
wide expansion which Our Lord and the Apostles attribute 
to the Church, not as signifying that a world-wide Church 
must at all times embrace all nations and all the individuals 
who make them up. We speak of “a world-wide empire,” 
though there may be other empires not included in it, 
whole races of men who have never heard its name. It 
is enough that it should have branched out into many and 
far off lands, should number a great multitude of sub- 
jects, should stand out before the world to challenge its 
attention, whether for hatred or for love. And as with 
earthly empires, so with the Church: it is Catholic or 
world-wide, if it possess a vast mass of adherents, or- 
ganized into local communities, scattered far and near over 
great spaces of the earth, united under one common gov- 
ernment, and ever pressing its claims upon all who are 
brought into contact with it. 

This is the Catholicity which St. Paul had in mind. 
when he wrote to the Romans, within twenty-five years 
after Christ’s death: “I give thanks to my God through 
Jesus Christ for you all, because your faith is spoken of 
in the whole world.” And again, of the preachers of 
the Gospel he tells them, in the words of the psalm: 
“Their sound hath gone forth into all the earth, and their 
words unto the ends of the whole world.” And yet again 
he reminds the Colossians of “the word of the truth of the 
Gospel, which is come unto you, as also it is in the whole 
world, and bringeth forth fruit and groweth.” 


THE FATHERS 


Towards the close of the first century, when the Didache 
or “Doctrine of the Apostles” sets out the forms of 
Eucharistic thanksgiving, it prays that: as the gathered 
grain has been made into one bread “so may Thy Church 
be gathered into Thy Kingdom from the ends of the 
earth.” Some few years later, St. Ignatius Martyr, writ- 
ing to the Ephesians, makes mention of “the Bishops that 
are settled in the farthest parts of the earth;” and in his 
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letter to the Smyrneans, we meet for the first time with the 
title “Catholic,” applied, as we apply it, to the Church: 
“““Wheresoever the bishop shall appear there let the people 
be; even as where Jesus Christ may be there is the Catholic 
Church.” In turn, the local Church of Smyrna, in a let- 
ter to “all the households of the holy and Catholic Church 
in every place,” describing the martyrdom of St. Poly- 
carp, friend of St. Ignatius, represents him as praying for 
all whom he had ever known, “yea for the whole Catholic 
Church spread throughout the world.” And _hence- 
forward the title grew into common use, came indeed to be 
applied to the true Church as a distinctive mark by which 
it might be recognized in contrast with heretical and there- 
fore local bodies. St. Cyril of Jerusalem even bids his 
Catechumens, when they pass from city to city, “not to 
enquire simply where God’s house is—for the impious 
heretics endeavor to have their conventicles also called 
houses of God—nor simply where the church is, but where 
is the Catholic Church; for such is the rightful name of 
her who is at once holy and the mother of us all.” 


To Bre Expectep 


And, indeed, this universality of Christ’s Kingdom, 
this Catholicity of His Church, was to be expected. He 
might, no doubt, have restricted His offer of membership 
to his own people, the Jews, as had been the case under the 
dispensaton which He was come to set aside. Or He might 
have selected any other people or peoples for the privileges 
which membership was to bring. But we should not have 
expected Him to adopt either course. He came to redeem 
all men, to save and to sanctify all. He set no limits to 
His mercy in Redemption: all men are sharers in it. “As 
by the offense of one, unto all men to condemnation,” St. 
Paul writes to the Romans. “So also by the justice of 
one, unto all men to justification of life.’ We might 
hope, therefore, that He would set no limits to His mercy 
in applying the fruits of Redemption to men’s souls; that. 
in Our Lord’s intention and desire, none should ‘be ex- 
cluded from the abundance of supernatural gifts which He 
has won for us, and through which our salvation and 
sanctification are to be worked out. “Not as the offense,” 
St. Paul says, “so also the gift. For if by the offense of 
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one many died: much more the grace of God and the gift, 
by the grace of one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto 
many.” And He established His Church as the ordinary 
channel of His graces. Christ, as St. Paul so frequently 
repeats, is the Head of the Church, “from Whom all the 
body, being supplied and knit together through the joints 
and bands, groweth unto the increase of God.” No doubt 
grace is bestowed on men without the Church: else they 
could never become members of it; but it is only within 
the Church that the fullness of all grace can be counted 
upon—the Gospel in its entirety, the Sacraments, the Sac- 
rifice, the authoritative guidance which shields from so 
much evil and points to so much good. No wonder Christ 
willed it to be universal, to be brought within reach of 
every man, and to embrace every creature who has a soul 
to save. And why He should have made the fulfilment of 
His will dependent on the operation of material causes and 
on the determination of man’s free choice, is only part of 
the larger question: why does He make so many of His 
best gifts, natural and supernatural, dependent on our 
voluntary acceptance or rejection of them, on inexorable 
physical laws, and on the free will of other human beings 
like ourselves? 


The Church Imperishable 


Rev. Peter Frnzay, S.J. 


‘HE Kingdom or Church of Christ, we have seen, is 
Catholic or universal by the will and promise of 
Christ—Catholic by His will, so that all men without ex- 
ception, if they lent themselves fully to His design, should 
enter into visible communion with it; and Catholic by His 
promise, so that it shall always draw the eyes of the world 
to itself, because of the multitude of its adherents, its life 
and its organization. He established it for the salvation 
and sanctificaton of all men, wheresoever they might be, of 
whatever people, in whatsoever place. Did He also intend 
it for all time, for all generations of men, until the end 
of the world? Is it imperishable? 
Even had we no express evidence of His intention, we 
should answer—and with a large measure of likelihoqgd— 
in the affirmative. Not that we may infer the continuance ° 
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of the Church with certainty from the fact of its establish- 
ment. As the Word made flesh might have put from Him 
the human body in which He had accomplished our re- 
demption, so might He put from Him, and allow to die, 
His mystical body, which is the Church. But, when we 
consider His object in the Church’s foundation, we should 
not expect Him to do so. It was to be the ordinary chan- 
nel of His graces to mankind; He entrusted to it the whole 
body of revealed truth which He taught, the Sacraments 
and Sacrifice which He instituted, and the organized au- 
thority by which He was to guide and govern His follow- 
ers. It was an admirably designed means for carrying 
out His redemptive will, for perpetuating the work which 
He Himself began, and then commanded His Apostles to 
continue. They built it up, as He had instructed them, 
with great zeal and energy, at the cost of much labor and 
suffering. Is it likely that Christ intended it to meet only 
a passing need, and then to pass away with the Apostles 
when they’ died? And if not with the Apostles, why at 
any later time, while there are souls on earth whom the 
Church can save? 

Nor is there any reason to think that, with the progress 
of the human race, the religion of Christ, and consequently 
of His Church, must give place to any other. If the Cath- 
olic religion were the outcome of superstition, of natural 
evolution, or of philosophy, we might’ expect it to change 
with time. But it is otherwise with revealed religion. 
New truths may indeed be made known; old truths may 
be more clearly interpreted, and better understood; but 
there can be no contradiction between new and old; God is 
equally the author of all. Sacraments and sacrifice, forms 
of government, may be altered; as was the case when the 
Jewish dispensation passed away, and the Christian dis- 
pensation was given us instead. But, if God Himself 
comes down to earth to teach man the truths of faith and 
of morality; if He establishes a world-wide society, of 
which He commands all men to become members; if He 
places in it abundant means of sanctification, which all its 
members are to share; and, if He gives it a constitution 
and form of government admirably fitted to ensure its 
continued duration: then we seem justified in concluding, 
with a high degree of probability, that the Divine work is 
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intended to be stable, is not to make way for another dif- 
ferent scheme. Proof and promise would be needed of any 
vital change, before we could regard it as likely to occur. 


PROMISE OF PERPETUITY 


And so far from forewarning us that the Church of 
Christ and of His Apostles should pass from earth before 
His second coming, the New Testament gives us the plain- 
est assurance to the contrary, “He shall be great,” the 
Angel says to Mary His Mother, “and shall be called the 
Son of the Most High; and the Lord God shall give unto 
Him the throne of David His father, and He shall reign in 
the house of Jacob for ever; and of His Kingdom there 
shall be no end.” Our Lord Himself in the parables of 
the Kingdom, explains and confirms the Angel’s promise. 
The Kingdom, we have seen, is His Church, His Kingdom 
upon earth; and of it He tells us, in His interpretation of 
the parables, that it shall endure until the end of time. 

The field is the world, He says to His Apostles when they 
questioned Him concerning the parable of the cockle and the wheat. 
But the harvest is the end of the world. ... At the end of the 
world the Son of Man shall send His angels, and they shall gathet 
out of His Kingdom all scandals and they that work iniquity. 
And, again: The Kingdom is like to a net cast into the seas, and 
gathering together all kinds of fishes, which when it was filled they 
draw out. . . . So shall it be at the end of the world: the angels 
shall go out, and separate the wicked from among the just. 


Could He tell us more clearly that the Church, of which 
He and His Apostles speak so frequently among them- 
selves and to the multitudes, under the name of Kingdom, 
is to last until He comes again to judge mankind? 

And consider the promise He made St. Peter at 
Capharnaum. He had previously, at the conclusion of the 
Sermon on the Mount, drawn a striking picture of the 
“wise man that built his house upon a rock; and the rain 
fell, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and they beat 
upon that house, and it fell not, for it was founded on a 
rock.” And now, at Capharnaum, having received St. 
Peter’s profession of belief in His divinity, He. says to 
him, not without an unspoken allusion to the former 
parable: “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my Church, and the gates of hell”—all the power of its 
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enemies—‘shall not prevail against it.” Rain, floods, 
winds may beat upon the Church: it can no more fall or 
fail than could the wise man’s house to which Christ com- 
pares it. Or, take the context in which Our Lord com- 
missions His Apostles to teach and to baptize, to build up 
the Kingdom He had determined to establish: “Going 
therefore teach ye all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you ; and behold I am with you all days even to the 
consummation of the world.” Or again His answer to 
the Apostles, when they ask Him: “Tell us when shall 
these things be? and what shall be the sign of Thy coming, 
and of the consummation of the world?” He speaks to 
them of wars, and pestilence, and famine, and persecution, 
and then adds: “And this Gospel of the Kingdom shall be 
preached in the whole world for a testimony to all nations ; 
and then shall the consummation come.” Clearly He fore- 
tells that the Gospel shall be preached by the Apostles and 
their successors, and believers shall be baptized into the 
Kingdom, and men shall be guided into the observance 
of Christ’s law, until His second coming. His Church 
shall endure until men have no further need of its mini- 
strations. 


THE APOSTLES 


This, too, was the conviction which Our Lord impressed 
on the Apostles. He would not have them know the exact 
time of His second coming. “Unto all nations the Gospel 
must first be preached.” He tells them; and He sets out 
for them the signs by which men may realize “that it is 
very nigh, even at the doors;” but His words are so ob- 
scure—intentionally, as we believe, obscure—that the 
Apostles were at first uncertain of their meaning. They 
seem even to have thought for a time that the “parousia” 
or second coming would not be long deferred. St. James 
bids the faithful of his day “be patient and strengthen 
your hearts, for the coming of the Lord is at hand.” St. 
Paul speaks of the Corinthians as “waiting for the mani- 
festation of Our Lord Jesus Christ ;” and in his first letter 
to the Thessalonians he pictures himself as still alive, when 
“the Lord Himself shall come down from heaven with 
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commandment . . . and the dead who are in Christ shall 
rise first. When we who are alive,” he continues, “who 
are left shall be taken up together with them in the clouds 
to meet Christ, into the air, and so shall we be always with 
the Lord.” On the other hand, when he writes again a 
little later to the same Thessalonians he warns them “that 
you be not easily moved from your mind, nor be frighted 

. as if the day of the Lord were at hand.” And, while 
in his first letter to the Corinthians he dissuades from mar- 
riage on the ground that “the time is short,” and that “the 
fashion of this world passeth away,” he sets out detailed 
advice for the married faithful in his letter to the 
Ephesians ; urges, in his first Epistle to Timothy, “that the 
younger should marry, bear children, be mistresses of 
families ;” and in his epistle to Titus lays down careful 
rules for the management of a Chrstian household, as 
though the end of the world were still far distant. 

But whatever may have been their thoughts as to the 
time of Christ’s second coming, the Apostles were in no 
doubt that His Church would last until He came. They 
organized it on an eduring basis; appointed local Bishops 
_ to preach, adminster Sacraments, govern the faithful, and 


#, commissioned them to provide for the continuance of their 





authority and labors. “The things which thou hast heard 
from me,” St. Paul writes to Timothy, “the same com- 
mend to faithful men who shall be fit to teach others also.” 
And to Titus: “For this cause I left thee in Crete that are 
wanting, and shouldst ordain presbyters in every city, as I 
also appointed thee ;” and he goes on to describe the quali- 
ties whch should be found in every Bishop. Throughout 
the Pastoral Epistles the underlying assumption is that the 
Church is to continue as it has been established, that no 
essential change is to take place in its doctrines, its moral 
laws, its government, until Chrst shall come. More 
clearly still, in his first letter to the Corinthians St. Paul, 
after insisting on the truth of Christ’s resurrection and of 
our hope founded on it, goes on: “As in Adam all die, so 
also in Christ all shall be made alive: but every one in his 
own order: the first fruits Christ, then they that are of 
Christ, who have believed in His coming. Afterwards the 
end, when He shall deliver up the Kingdom to God and 
the Father.” It is only with the resurrection of the dead 
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that the end shall come, that Christ’s Kingdom upon earth 
shall pass away, when the number of His Saints shall 
have been accomplished. Or, again, consider St. Paul’s 
favorite image of the Church, as he explains it first to the 
same Corinthians: “In one Spirit were we all baptized into . 
one body, whether Jews or Gentiles, whether bond or free. 
. . » Now you are the body of Christ, and members of 
member ;” and later to the Ephesians: “One body and one 
Spirit; as you are called in one hope of your calling: one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism. . . . And to every one of us 
is given grace according to the measure of the giving of 
Christ... . And He gave some Apostles, and some 
prophets, and other some evangelists, and other some 
pastors and doctors, for the perfecting of the saints, for 
the work of the ministry, for the building up of the body 
of Christ. The Church will, therefore, endure, with her 
Apostles, pastors, doctors, while there are saints to be per- 
fected, believers to be ministered to, men and women to be 
led “into the unity of faith and of the knowledge of the 


Son of God ... unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.” 


Tue FATHERS 


And such has ever been the tradition of the Church. 
There is no trace in history of any serious controversy on 
the subject. Even in heresy and schism there was always 
the conviction that Christ had established a Church on 
earth, and that it could not perish. The Fathers take the 
doctrine for granted, rather than discuss or demonstrate it. 
St. Augustine almost alone among them makes mention 
of some nameless individuals, who said in his day that the 
Church had already perished. He treats them as mad- 
men: “There are some who say .. . ‘the Church exists 
no longer, which once was spread throughout the world: 
it has passed away.’ So speak some who are not of it. O 
shameless phrase . . . hateful, detestable, full of ar- 
rogance and lying;” and he heaps other like epithets of 
scorn and condemnation on them. Elsewhere He declares 
the Catholic truth and the unanimous teaching of the 
Fathers, when he says: ; 

Our Lord Jesus Christ is at once the Head and the body. . . The 
body of this Head is the Church—not the Chuch of one or other 
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place, but of this place and of the whole world; nor of these days 
only, but of all days from Abel unto those who shall be born 
and shall believe in Christ to the very end of days—the whole peo- 
ple of the Saints, who are citizens of our city; and the city is the 
body of Christ, and Christ is the Head thereof. 


THE CuurcHu APpostoLic 


And hence Christ’s Church is Apostolic: it must be ever 
in all essentials, until Christ’s second coming, the Church 
which He and His Apostles established. It cannot be im- 
perishable if any of its essential elements are altered. 
There may, of course, be changes in disciplinary laws, in 
ritual ceremonies, in devotional practices. Such differ- 
ences may and do exist between place and place, and have 
existed between one epoch and another. We can trace the 
origin and growth of much Church law, and again its re- 
peal or gradual abrogation. We know the history of the 
liturgies. We can give the beginning and the occasion of 
nearly all the popular devotions which are current amongst 
us. But all these are no part of the Church’s Divine con- 
stitution : they were left to the Church’s determination, not 
fixed for her by her Founder. What, then, was essential 
in the Church of the Apostles? What are the constituent 
elements, without which no Church can rightly claim to be 
Apostolic? The faith of the Apostolic Church must be 
the faith of the Apostles—the whole body of revealed doc- 
trines, which Christ made known to them, and which by 
His command they preached in turn to the first believers. 
Its Sacraments must be those which Christ instituted and 
which His Apostles administered. Its Sacrifice must be 
that which Christ offered, and bade His disciples offer in 
commemoration of Him. Its government must be such as 
Christ appointed; its authority must be vested in the 
persons and transmitted through the channels which Christ 
determined. What Christ Himself established the Church 
has no power to alter. 

It is, of course true that in the Church there is develop- 
ment of doctrines. Not a new revelation; for, since the 
days of the Apostles, no new doctrines have ever been re- 
vealed to the Church at large; nor will any ever be re- 
vealed. But controversies concerning revealed doctrines 
may be decided; inferences from revealed doctrines may 
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be authoritatively drawn; errors opposed to revealed doc- 
trines may be condemned; obscurities in the language of 
revelation may be made clear. In this way, and in this 
only, can revealed doctrines develop; and doctrines which 
have so developed are plainly Apostolic. 

The true Church, therefore, must be Apostolic, because 
by the will of its Founder it is imperishable. Its apos- 
tolicity, indeed, is only one of the consequences, or, rather, 
conditions, of the perpetuity which was promised to it. 


The Church and Modern Life 


Henry B. DIELMANN 


Address at the Convention of the National Central 
Society, August 19, 1923. 


VERY careful observer of modern life will realize 

sooner or later that nothing is of greater hindrance 
to the Church in her mission to bring higher ideals to 
mankind than the apparently inherent or inculcated notion 
to swim with the stream or as we say in the language of 
the land, to be like the other fellow. 

This condition is not new, although it manifested itself 
in no other age as much as in our time. Even in the third 
century, the time of martyrs and confessors, there were 
thousands who in spite of the vast contrast between 
Paganism and Christianity could not be or at least appear 
different than their pagan neighbors. At that time there 
were the lapsi or the fallen-off who like Peter denied their 
Lord, the thurificati and the sacrificati who gave incense 
or brought pagan sacrifice in order to conceal their Chris- 
tian religion, the libellatici who purchased receipts from 
Roman officers, setting forth that they had given their 
sacrifice, and finally the acta facientes who cowardly 
registered as loyal Romans in order to forestall suspicion 
that they were Christians. 

Considering that Christians even in those days preferred 
to swim with the stream and took pains to be like the 
other fellow in their outward life, we are not surprised 
to behold that the number of those that follow this trend 
of thought is exceedingly large in our time, especially if 
it promises them wealth, social standing, respect and 
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earthly gain, whereas those who swim against the stream 
can expect naught but poverty, ridicule and scorn. When 
we begin to analyze the two views of life we find that the 
first is the easier and more convenient form of living, one 
which apparently leads to material prosperity and a mis- 
understanding of the first of God’s commandments which 
God gave to our first parents in Paradise when He spoke: 
“Be fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth and sub- 
due it.” The passage replenish the earth and subdue it 
has become the main objective of mankind. All effort and 
all endeavor is aimed at this goal. 

No commandment of God was ever observed in such 
manner, especially in our time of conquering natural 
powers and the control of wealth by man. In their rest- 
less conquest men have forgotten their Creator and 
brought about a civilization which in its present form is 
like a wild stream against which it is difficult to swim. It 
is sad but true that in many instances the individual man 
and the individual Christian are caught in the current and 
carried down the stream. It is for this reason that among 
modern Christians there are so many who deserve the 
name of indifferent Christians as in the third century. We 
have, for instance, among the modern lapsi not only the 
fallen off but.also such who claim to be Christians, al- 
though they are far removed from the Christian views of 
life—regarding religion not only as a private affair but as 
a secret, which must be well guarded in business and 
society. 

In addition we have the modern thurificati and sacrificati 
who contribute their incense to the altar of every passing 
fad to show that they can be just as modern in life as 
their neighbor, and for whom no sacrifice is too great as 
long as they will be regarded as approved citizens. 

We also have no shortage of the libellatici because graft 
in one form or another has almost become a rule, and be- 
cause the notion prevails that it is necessary to become 
affiliated with the system in order to be successful. Finally 
the acta facientes of our age are the hurrah patriots and 
the one hundred percenters of whom we have so many. 

To what extent people exert themselves to swim with 
the stream and to be like the other fellow, and how far 
it has gone to the bone and marrow was recently portrayed 
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by the autHor Sinclair Lewis in a very fascinating manner 
in his story “Babbitt.” Babbitt, the hero of this story, is 
a typical American business man whose material success 
is to be ascribed to the fact that in his life’s conduct he 
swam with the stream, though his innermost rebelled and 
made of him a spiritually miserable and unhappy man. 
Babbitt is the picture of the restless, unrelenting American 
whose sole purpose in life is to reach the level of him 
today who stood above him yesterday, and to stand above 
him tomorrow who is his equal today. The higher he 
ascends the more he becomes a slave of his environments. 
He is compelled to subordinate his thoughts and conduct 
to the prevailing idea until driven to despair, and to satisfy 
his cravings to have his own way begins to lead a dual 
life. Public opinion soon makes itself felt, and his busi- 
ness and social standing soon compel him again to swim 
with the stream. 

Considering that this book was not written from a 
Christian viewpoint, but as a commentary on the ap- 
parently successful but in reality aimless and idealless life 
of a typical modern man, then it must become clear to us 
as Christians wherein the hero of the story was deficient 
and what ideals and remedies were needed to enable him 
to swim against the stream and to be successfully unlike 
the other fellow. 

We are subject to the same laws of nature and, there- 
fore, have many things in common, whether they are ma- 
terial or spiritual endowments. Far be it from me to 
insist that it is incumbent upon a Christian to swim against 
the stream in the sense that he becomes a negation of 
modern cultural life, but it is my intention to dwell on 
some of the glaring abuses of the super-exertion to be 
like the other fellow, and to prove the necessity of swim- 
ming against this stream. 

The eagerness to swim with the stream is best shown 
by the almost general opinion that our economic condition 
is an ideal one because it offers an opportunity to the 
poorest to become the richest, and holds out the possibility 
to those born in misery to live in luxury some day. Even 
the laborer defends this system as such, for his efforts are 
bent upon becoming a capitalist some day, or at least pave 
the way for his children to reach this coveted goal, just 
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because all classes of our people hold this view of life it 
is so difficult to convince them of its fallacy. It is due to 
this notion that materialism so to speak has its effect on 
our dailies, our magazines, our political life and even on 
our schools and churches, resulting in its praise. The 
sloth in public life and the absence of sound criticism is to 
be ascribed to this attitude. 


THE CRAVING FOR MoNEY 


Our cravings for money so blind us that we do not 
stop to consider the use of the money in case we should 
be able to acquire wealth. This is best illustrated by the 
very fact that business men do not, as a rule, retire from 
business after having acquired great wealth, but that to 
the contrary they continue to hoard instead of directing 
their energy to higher ideals. 

While modern man generally succumbs in the quest of 
wealth, he acquires the name of a climber who strives to 
ape others. Even his family participates in the effort to 
rise in so-called social circles known for money, style and 
automobiles. Even the salvation of the children is jeopar- 
dized because the son is sent to a godless school to asso- 
ciate with the sons of the rich, or because the daughter is 
sent to a so-called finishing school to return fully emanci- 
pated, especially in regard to modesty. All this is done 
in order to swim with the stream. Children above all, 
must be guarded against ideas and views that could in any 
way prove detrimental to their progress and success in the 
business and social world. 

The direct consequences of this “stenciled” thought 
consists of a one-sided, colorless, idealless, spiritual life 
of a modern man, and his inability to become deeply 
religious and really interested in art and science, and it 
may be added that the modern American, although his 
support of higher schools almost borders on extravagance, 
looks scornfully upon those who are really educated but 
not devotees to wealth. 

Can we expect our younger generation growing up in 
materialistic environments ever to be able to think inde- 
pendently, remain untarnished by the tendency of the 
masses aiming at wealth and luxury and to seek higher 
ideals, unless the fundamental fallacy of the world view 
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is made clear and their attention is directed to a higher 
commandment which I have cited in the introduction. 


INCOMPATIBLE WITH CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES 


It is not an easy task to convince modern Christians 
of the fact that they are continually following this 
tendency which is at variance with the innermost convic- 
tions. Very often they are unaware that their actions are 
incompatible with Christian principles, because they do as 
others do and are swimming with the stream, and do that 
which ought to be combated. 

What commandments impose the duty upon us to swim 
against the stream of the modern misconception of Chris- 
tianity? What is the word of God which clearly defines 
the commandment, “replenish the earth and subdue it?” 
This command is first to seek the Kingdom of God. A 
living predecessor of our President realized plainly what 
our age needs. In his first public utterance after leaving 
the office ex-President Wilson wrote in the August num- 
ber of the Atlantic Monthly: 

“Our civilization cannot survive materially unless it be 
redeemed spiritually. It can be saved only by becoming 
permeated with the spirit of Christ and being free and 
happy by the practises which spring out of that Spirit.” 

The late President Harding gave utterance to similar 
expressions in his speeches. 

It is indeed gratifying to hear such utterances from men 
in high positions. But is not something missing in those 
words for practical application? We may speak inces- 
santly of the Spirit of Christ and of Christian virtues, but 
as long as the words of Christ: “Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God” are not the foundation of our earthly lives, 
the splendid words will not bear fruit. Only then when 
our thoughts are directed toward replenishing and sub- 
duing the earth with a view of assuring our supernatural 
salvation, will it be possible to find means and strength 
to swim against the un-Christian stream of the world. To 
keep forever before our eyes the fundamental principle 
of our earthly life will save the individual from the danger 
of being thrown into the maelstrom of everyday life, from 
forgetting the real purpose of life, and from joining the 
general chase after the things of earth. 
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THE GurmpiInG StTar For Lire’s VoyAcE 


Those words of Christ: “Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God” are not in contradiction with the commandment: 
“subdue the earth’”—much to the contrary. Instead of 
contradicting the commandment they complete the sen- 
tence and become the guiding star for our life’s voyage. 
The immortal Pope Leo XIII expressed himself concern- 
ing these conditions in the following well chosen words: 
“We note a widespread prejudice in our days. It is the 
opinion of many that the thought of the eternal home 
destroys the love for life’s duty and the earthly abode. 
There can be no baser and more groundless contention 
than this, for it is not in the nature of things eternal to 
claim mankind exclusively for themselves to the extent 
that man’s interest in mundane life should be destroyed 
by reasonable concern for things supernatural. Christ 
has commanded us to seek first the Kingdom of God and 
its Justice, but He has not said, ‘let all other things lay 
aside.’ The use of wealth may even promote our virtues. 
The height of culture of the earthly state may even reflect 
the Glory and Beauty of the Heavenly Kingdom.” This 
thought was also expressed by the Catholic leader of 
Austria, Dr. Joseph Eberle in his weekly publication, Das 
Neue Reich, on the occasion of the great Catholic gather- 
ing held in Vienna this year. He wrote: “It is peculiar 
of Christendom that it, becoming the more concentrated 
in the hearts of men, brings order and light into earthly 
affairs and enhances the devotion to home and country.” 

To concentrate heart and mind on supernatural things 
means to urge men to swim against the stream. It also 
means to call their attention to duty, and not only to keep 
the thought of eternity alive, in order that Chrisian view 
may again come to the fore. To many Christendom is 
the teaching of an ideal conduct in life. The responsi- 
bility before God is not mentioned, and many modern 
catechisms contain nothing of the account which man 
must give of himself. 

The commandment, “Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God” in conjunction with the commandment, “replenish 
the earth and subdue it” contains for Catholic laymen a 
clear definition of our great mission. As Christians, striv- 
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ing first of all for the supernatural, we must replenish 
the earth, become interested in all conditions, take cogni- 
zance of science, perform our duty, live up to our ideals 
and in our lives combine successfully religion and culture 
and bring religion and progress to reality. 


To Swim AGAINST THE STREAM 


This is to swim against the stream, and for this reason 
it is often contended that the Catholic view regarding the 
endeavor to obtain wealth and profit, is an obstacle for 
Catholics to participate in economic and cultural life. This 
history of the Catholic Church disapproves this conclu- 
sively. Of course, if great wealth, godless education, 
heartless competition, exploitation of the masses, etc., are 
to be looked upon as cultural ideals, then this contention 
is justified, but if these ideals consist in truth, happiness 
of mankind, contentment, prosperity and beauty, then 
Catholicism intimately interwoven with happiness beyond 
the grave, is truly a cultural ideal. 

Those who have fully grasped the cultural ideals of the 
Catholic view realize that the first requisite consists in 
swimming against the stream, but they will also concede 
that it contains the best and most effective means for in- 
dividuals and nations to make life worth living. 

To swim with the stream of the modern, godless, ma- 
terialistic age enslaves day by day, demands sacrifice for 
selfishness and inculcates wrong ideas that cannot bring 
lasting peace to the hearts of men. To swim against this 
stream is to be a free citizen of the Kingdom of Christ 
and obtain peace, rooted in the eternal home from whence 
comes the nourishment to bring peace and contentment 
to fruition. 

Considering that we Catholics, above all, have the good 
grace to possess this view of the world, realizing the duty 
incumbent upon us to make this view more influential, 
and convinced that this view contains the power and 
means to bring true happiness to the world, we must carry 
the banner of true Christendom with the courage of the 
crusaders into the battle of life; this we can do by our 
whole-hearted support of every Catholic action, thereby 
doing our part to restore the Peace of Christ in the 
Kingdom of Christ. 











